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*WHAT A LIBRARY CAN MEAN TO AN 
INSTITUTION CHILD. 
BY GLADYS CHUTE, Librarian, 


State Public School, Owatonna. 


Among librarians, it is not for me to de-- 


liver a lecture on the advantages of a chil- 
dren’s library for children. 
like to picture for you our particular school 
life, and the special place we make of our 
new library in meeting the demands of an 
institution such as ours. 

Imagine to yourselves a big family of 


some 250 children—all ages—mostly boys. — 


Then remember that they are continually 
coming and going, for it is the primary aim 
of our institution to fit our children into 
homes as soon as possible, in the meantime 
giving them the advantages of a healthy 
school life together. 

As to the kind of children who come to 
us, after a good deal of study of them, and 
a comparison with other kinds, I can’t find 
them so different. But, you say, they would 
undoubtedly register below the average 
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But I would . 





physically, mentally, and certainly in their 
possession of moral traits. It may be, 
though not as much as people think. No 
doubt they have plenty of undesirable tend- 
encies that would flourish in native soil, but 
thanks to the awakening of the social con- 
science, and to the beneficence of the state 
of Minnesota, such tendencies are being 
drowned by the easy adaptability of the 
child’s mind to a healthful environment. It 
is because we believe in the power of such 
an environment to make an outlasting im- 
pression that we are trying to surround our 
children with the best of influences and this 
is the reason why we have given them a 
beautiful library, a thing which for many 
ages has typified the height of civilization 
and culture. 

Yes, a few years previous such a library 
would have seemed too good for them, “any- 
thing more than overalls and checked 
aprons with enough to fill them” was con- 
sidered too good. 

“Let the advantages of education be given 
to those most fit to survive,” they said, 
“with all charity for the poor and neglect- 
ed.” Today, society in its larger task of 
improving the home, works but reciprocally 
when it gives its dependent children the 
best of its education and culture. 

We have never feit the best to be wasted 
on our children, and I am sure that from 
whatever sordidness and wretchedness ex- 
tracted, just because they are children they 
can yet be taught to love beauty and refine- 
ment. 

As librarian this has been my aim in our 
new library—to instill and cultivate in our 
children not simply a taste for good liter- 
ature, but for refinement in the largest sense. 











But how, you will ask, are we carrying 
out our purpose? Let me describe a little 
more in detail our program. In the first 
place we aim to meet the need of each age, 
and because the great majority of our chil- 
dren are quite young, they can’t simply be 
turned loose even among the picture books. 
Guidance which comes of a knowledge of 
that particular child and his particular in- 
terests and yet leaves him a chance to 
choose seems to be the ideal path for a 
librarian here. This can of course be car- 
ried too far. I heard of one institution 
librarian who had the children march in file 
past a certain bookshelf, handing to each a 
book as it came in order on the shelf. Let 
us hope their march never took them to the 
170’s or the 843’s, for instance. Far from 
this mode of procedure, we would if possi- 
ble prevent our eight-year-old Ethiopian 
from drawing out “With Byron in Italy,” 
merely on account of its purple cover, and 
help our boy who loves to make things and 
seemingly doesn’t care about reading, to 





find the Beard or Harper’s books of handi- | 


craft and outdoor sport. And even for our 
older boys and girls this guidance is neces- 
sary. The fascinating alliteration of such 
titles as “Paul the Peddlar” or “Phil the 
Fiddler,” if read from the shelves is more 
than enough to start a perfect mania for 
such books, harmful because so untrue to 
life. It is for this reason we try in the first 
place to keep only the good upon our 
shelves, and in the second place to satisfy 
and encourage every demand made for books 
about certain things—I had one made the 
other day for “a book about scenery.” An- 
other time I was accosted with a, “Say, is 
Taft still the Government?” And when 
one but considers the ignorance out of 
which most of these little seekers after 
knowledge are extracted one can readily 
see the necessity for a most watchful guid- 
ance. 

This means for the littlest children stor- 
ies, and then more stories. I must needs 
read, digest and assimilate hordes of them, 
and oh! for the art of a good story-teller 
here. To have before you not a row of filled 
chairs but a little circle of children, and a 
lot of shining eyes; twinkling eyes, serious, 
quiet and sometimes even sad eyes, but all 
shining eyes; to take such children with 
you through the Wonder Gates where you 
went with Hans Andersen so long ago, to 
make them follow the Piper; yes, even into 





the heart of the mountains or snuggle down 


and shiver with little August in the middle 
of his dear old Nurnberg stove,—such is your 
happy duty, your daily opportunity in a 
library such as ours. 

To the Great Solomon, there was indeed 
nothing new under the sun, but to the little 
State School Solomons and Sigrids and 
Gustaves and Georges, everything is new, 
and it only takes a little sympathy, a little 
love, and a little art to make such a one 
rapturously happy. And maybe his fingers 
will fly all the faster over his patch-work if 
he has a chance to imagine himself one of 
the little brown elves in the shoemaker’s 
kitchen. At what price do we value our 
own childish fancies? 

But not only into the world of the imag- 
ination, but into the world of the real, the 
world of nature can the librarian here be 
the guide, and true stories, animal stories, 
stories of great men who fought great bat- 
tles, stories of strange but real countries 
and children, are equally fascinating to our 
own children. Then, too, because so many 
of our own children are not old enough to 
read, we make much of pictures and pic- 
ture books. We have enough famous pic- 
tures, beautiful colored prints, and picture 
books to delight the soul of any child—and 
how much more do our children enjoy them, 
if they can but attach a story? 

In connection with our picture books, dur- 
ing the past year I find it has been of the 
greatest interest to cut out, paste, and clas- 
sify all our old magazine pictures into big 
scrap books, originally wall-paper sample 
books. We have one full of pictures of ani- 
mals, one of famous men, one of foreign 
countries, one of our own country with sev- 
eral pages for each state, one of occupations 
showing lumbering, manufacturing, farming, 
fishing, and even flying. The hand-work 
this involves helps to interest the child 
who thinks he doesn’t care for books. For 
it is our special task here to interest all 
kinds and ages of children while they are 
here. Many of them go into farm and rural 
homes where encouragement to good read- 
ing is not over-abundant, hence one can see 
how important it is for us to seize every 
opportunity our library affords. 

Perhaps I can best sum up what I have 
been trying to say by describing a working 
day. At 9 when school opens we open the 
library, pull up the shades and let in the 
sun through seven windows, and it is an 
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attractive room to enter. Brown and green 


two to our outside spéecimens—either a 


are the prevailing shades though the books | snake skin or a fuzzy catapillar reported to 
and colored pictures around the matting | be on the point of spinning a cocoon. 


brighten the room with a little of all colors. 
The shelving is on three sides and low 
enough for the smallest child to reach. The 
chairs and reading tables are also designed 
for all sizes and there is plenty of room. 
Into this sunny room there will come first 
perhaps, some new child sent by his teach- 
er with the instruction to find out all he 
Knows—preferably school knowledge, though 
I am always glad to get other data. I can 
then perhaps make him feel at home, if he 
says he used to live with the Indians, by 
giving him our big picture book of Poco- 
hontas and Smith, or if from the woods up 
North by showing him the birds’ nests the 
boys have collected or by letting him draw 
out an animal book. 

I may also have sent to me some slow or 
backward child whom it is my duty to help 
catch up with his proper grade and the 
library with its many objects and pictures is 
very helpful in this work. 

Soon the regular divisions from the school 
rooms come in. Every child has the right 
to a regular half hour period in the library 
twice a week. 

Usually there are 12 or 14 in a division 
and if they are old enough to read the first 
thing they want to do is to change their 
present book for another. It certainly 
keeps the librarian hopping to supply the 
demands, such as “Show me a book like 
Johnny’s, that’s a BEANER,” or “Where can 
I get the next one to this,” “I’ve forgotten 
where the books about electricity are,” etc. 

The one and only rule is, no talking out 
loud, and as soon as they get their books 
charged they usually settle down with some 
favorite picture book or magazine and are 
dead to the world until their period is up— 
and so it goes on through the day. 

It may be some one’s book comes back 
in sad condition and if the offender is a 
State School Library League member his 
hame must be erased from the honor roll 
and with it goes his library privilege for two 
weeks. Great is his grief and shame. Dur- 
ing the afternoon come more divisions and 
three times a week story hour at 3 o’clock, 
when I leave the charging and putting away 
of books wholly to my youthful but prom- 
ising assistant. 

After school when I am just about to lock 
up I am sure to meet with an addition or 





In the winter evenings, there are the 
library clubs to look forward to. I have 
already hinted about the scrap-book club, 
and this year we are to start other similar 
clubs, with our new room as a basis. 

Is it worth while? The following may 
seem a doubtful argument but it is too good 
a story to keep. One of our little boys was 
scrubbing floors and at the same time listen- 
ing to some good advice about more thor- 
ough work. Still scrubbing he said in the 
most serious tone, “Well, you know I was 
just reading today out of my library book, 
‘Patience, Mother, Patience! the surest 
horse sometimes stumbles.’ ” 

If that won’t convince you let me try a 
few figures. 

In the last year, the average monthly cir- 
culation of books among 175 children old 
enough to use the library, has been 584. 
The largest circulation has been in picture 
books, story books, animal and fairy books. 
It is encouraging also to notice that the 
average monthly circulation of history 
books, books of travel, and books of biog- 
raphy, was 21, 18, and 11 respectively. The 
per cent of readers to the school enrollment 
approximates 85. 

These are only a few of the reasons why 
I consider the scope of a children’s library 
in an institution like ours unlimited. To so 
kindle the mind of a child through the me- 
dium of his interest is to plant forever the 
roots of culture and refinement within him. 
No less of a moral and educative influence 
do I consider it possible for our library to 
become. 


*THE LIBRARY AT THE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
By VERA CARSON, Librarian. 

I have been asked to tell you briefly a 
little of what we, at Sauk Center, hope our 
library will do for our girls. First you must 
understand what our girls are like. Many 
of them are bright, lovable girls, joyous and 
companionable, eager for happiness, and 
ready and willing to learn. With wonder- 
ful intuition and alarming accuracy they 
size up those of us who pose as their bet- 
ters. They are quick to see and resent cant, 
hypocrisy, and injustice—but anxious to 
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serve with all their might where they re- 
spect and love. In fact, they are not differ- 
ent from other girls—your sisters and mine 
—except for the fact that they have had no 
opportunity to know anything of a home life 
such as ours. They were so careless of 
even the ordinary decencies of life, that 
they became absolutely undesirable in the 
communities in which they lived—and were 
consequently removed and committed by the 
courts to our care. 

Mrs. Morse believes in the home as the 
unit and basis upon which all our social 
structure should be raised; and that its 
strength and enduring worth depend largely 
upon the quality of the homes of the land. 
Believing this, and knowing that almost 
without exception our girls will some day 
have homes of one sort or another of their 
own, the one central idea of all her work 
is to train her girls for right home making 
and home keeping. 

The name of our school—the Minnesota 
Home School for Girls—shows Mrs. Morse’s 
policy in dealing with these neglected girls. 
There is no idea of punishment—the thought 
is to put their past behind, and let each girl 
begin anew, with a chance to learn those 
things which she has never before had an 
opportunity to learn. 

Mrs. Morse surrounds them with dainty 
household appliances and furnishings, of 
such cost and material as would come with- 
in the reach of the humblest of thrifty 
homes. 


to make them; and to see that it is by clean- 
liness, daintiness, and the right combina- 
tion of colors, that the home is made at- 
tractive. 

They learn also to appreciate the fact 
that light, music, games, 
tures, within the home, will bring joy and 
pleasant associations there, as well as in 
public places. 

While Mrs, Morse lays great stress on the 
domestic side of the training of her girls, 
she feels that it alone is not sufficient. A 
home to be really efficient must spread its 
influence into the community of which it is 
a unit, and must have an interest in the 
affairs of the world at large. 

In the outside world the public library, 
with its books and its periodicals, is the 
chief factor, and almost the sole dependence 
of the public schools for material, for such 
training. In our Home School we use our 





The girls are taught to use and care | 
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library, of nearly a thousand books, as a 
means to the same end. In fact—it serves 
a larger end. Everyone needs association 
with many people, and since our girls are 
shut away from that privilege—they, more 
than the ordinary girl need the inspiration 
and companionship of the book world and 
its people. In order that the influence of 
the library may be a sane and wholesome 
one it must be filled with books strong 
enough to hold their already over-stimulated 
imagination, and with sufficient romance to 
satisfy their natural sentiment, without ca- 
tering to morbid sentimentality. In its use 
and methods we try to make our library as 
nearly as possible like other public libra- 
ries, so that our girls on leaving us for out- 
side homes, will look upon the local public 
library not as a stranger, but as an old 
familiar friend. 





*THE LIBRARY AT THE SCHOOL FOR 
BLIND. 
BY RUTH BURGESS, Librarian. 


Someone has said: 

“Books are the monuments of mind, con- 
crete wisdom of the wisest; 

Sweet solaces of daily life, proofs and 
results of immortality. 

Trees, yielding all fruits, whose leaves 
are for the healing of the nations; 

Groves of knowledge, where all may eat, 
nor fear a flaming sword; 

Gentle comrades, kind advisers; 
comforts, treasures.” 

If to us who have access to literature from 
the penny newspaper to the latest publica- 
tions of fiction books mean so much, how 


friends, 


/ much more do they mean to those who have 
|! only a limited amount of reading matter, 


books, and pic- | 


those who must depend on their touch— 
not sight—to read what has been printed 
for their benefit alone? 

In the lives of the blind, reading is an 
all-important feature. By the different point 
systems the blind of Europe and America 
have been educated so that now there is 
no excuse for a blind person being illiterate. 

The library at the School for the Blind 


| has been classified and accessioned since the 


4 


year 1904. It contains over 3,000 volumes 
printed in New York Point as well as some 
American Braille and quite a number of 
volumes in line or raised letters. 

The library contains all the text books 
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used by the pupils from the primary grades 
up through the High School course; books 
of travel, history and biography, many 
standard works of fiction, besides religious 
books among which is the Bible, published 
in 11 volumes. 

In 1904 the most important step in the 
direction of opening the field of literature 
to the blind was taken in opening the 
United States mails to the carriage of books 
for blind readers free of charge, when 
marked in such a way as to indicate their 
character. This privilege had been granted 
the blind in Canada for some time before 
its adoption in this country, and the state 
of New York had also for some time pre- 
vious paid the postage or expressage for 
such transmission, within that state. 

The success of these preliminary experi- 
ments had much to do with the securing of 
free postal facilities in the United States. 

An interesting feature of the law is the 
international comity by which books in 
raised print from this country pass free 
through the mails of Canada and those from 
Canada in like manner through our mails. 
The result of this law has been to increase 
noticeably the amount of reading by blind 
persons not in schools and to increase the 
demand for books for general reading. 

The last year there has been noted in- 
crease in the circulation of books among 
the adult blind; but even now this work is 
not fully appreciated and the circulation of 
books in all states falls short of what it 
should be. 

The problem presents itself as to how we 
are to remedy this condition. Is the blind 
man indifferent to his privileges or is it 
because he is ignorant that such privileges 
are afforded him? Must we inspire in him 
the love of good literature or must we lo- 
cate the individuals and see that they are 
supplied with reading matter? 

The expense of a library for the blind is 
much greater in comparison with that of 
an ink-print library. Our school library has 
by special appropriations been fully sup- 
plied with all of the books published in the 
form of raised letters used in this state so 
that the heavy initial expense of organizing 
such a library was unnecessary. The or- 
dinary copyright book which retails for a 
dollar and a half will require three large 
volumes in raised point, costing from nine 
to ten and a half dollars for the set. Dick- 
ens’ “David Copperfield” is in six volumes 








and costs $21.00. Fiske’s “Discovery of 
America,” $15.00 and Green’s “Short His- 
tory of the English People,” $31.50. 


*THE LIBRARY AT THE SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF. 
By LOUIS C. TUCK, Librarian. 


The library at the School for the Deaf is, 
in most respects, in no way different from 
any other library. It has the same classifi- 
cation, the same card catalogue, the same 
proportion of fiction fiends among its pa- 
trons that are found anywhere. 

The whole number of books is nearly four 
thousand, and the average monthly circula- 
tion, during the school year, 1911-12, as 
shown by the reports to the Library Com- 
mission, was 289, in a population of 197. 
The legislature makes generous provision 
for the library in the appropriations for the 
support of the school, and the number of 
books increases every year, 

Hearing children acquire a command of 
language, without effort and unconsciously 
at an early age, by hearing their parents 
and playmates speak. When they go to 
school all they have to do is to learn to 
read, and they are on the highroad to an 
education. 

It is no such simple thing with the deaf. 
Instead of learning language without effort, 
they must work hard and patiently, often 
for years, before they acquire even a child’s 
facility of expression. All the training in 
expressing himself that the hearing child 
has through his ears must come to the deaf 
child through his eyes. The more we can 
get him to read or write (or spell on his 
fingers), the sooner and the more perfectly 
will he be able to understand what others 
say to him, and to express himself in lan- 
guage with facility. 

Reading, then, is a very important thing 
to the deaf child, and all his life it will be 
more necessary and useful to him than to 
hearing people, both as a source of instruc- 
tion and of pleasure. That means that the 
library also is more to him. 

Our library, therefore, tries to make read- 
ers, aS well as to supply reading. To this 
end we have a larger proportion of what is 
commonly called supplementary reading 
than is usually found in a library. There is 
a close connection between the library and 
the schoolroom all through our course of 
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instruction, although, as soon as the child 
is able to read understandingly, he takes 
out books the same as in other libraries. 

It must not be understood, however, that 
our library is merely a collection of elemen- 
tary reading and children’s books. We have 
about the same proportions of fiction, nhis- 
tory, biography, science, arts, etc., as are 
found in most libraries. Many of our older 
pupils are real readers, and even the best 
sellers are not too much for them. We have 
a separate reference room that is freely used 
by both teachers and pupils. 


*MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
PUBLICATIONS. 
By EMMA HAWLEY. 
The Minnesota Historical Library ranks 
second only to the Wisconsin Historical 
Library among the state historical libraries 


of the West. 
At the beginning of the year 1912, the 





Society had accumulated a reference library | 


of 105,364 volumes, one-third of which are 
unbound volumes, or pamphlets. The li- 
brary is particularly rich in books on Amer- 
icana, and ranks high among the chief col- 
lections of the country. 

The Minnesota department is very exten- 
sive and of the greatest interest to the peo- 
ple of the state. The books of this depart- 
ment comprise everything relating to the 
state, or published by the state, from the 
earliest explorers down to the present day, 
and has a most interesting and unique col- 
lection of Minnesota authors. 

The departments of local history and 
genealogy come next in interest. Concern- 
ing genealogies, the historian, Dr. Jameson, 
says: “It is ticklish business to take up one’s 
parable against them in those days when 
many an historical society is finding that 
by far the greatest number of those who 
resort to its library come there for no other 
purpose than to hunt up their genealogies 
and to prove their right to entrance into the 
charmed circle of the Sons of This, or the 
Daughters of That,” etc. 

The Minnesota Historical Society has a 
few of this sort among its patrons, but the 
majority are more actively engaged in his- 
torical research. 

Other important classes of books in the 
library are those on American Indians, pub- 
lic documents, of which it is a designated 
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depository, newspapers, scrap books, and 
reference books in all departments of liter. 
ature. The departments of American and 
English history, economics, sociology, geog- 
raphy and travels are developed with espe- 
cial care, 

One of the chief functions of the Society 
is to gather materials respecting the past 
as well as contemporaneous records, and to 
publish and edit the same. Minnesota has 
just cause for pride in the work already ac. 
complished by the Society in this line, 
Fourteen octavo volumes of Minnesota His- 
torical Collections have been published at 
intervals of a few years apart. Many con- 
tain a great variety of information, statis. 
tical, biographical and historical, besides re- 
ports of the Society’s routine business. 

The Society has also published separate 
reports to the state legislature, which were 
annual from 1867 to 1880 and biennial since 
that date. 

In 1888, they published a Catalogue of 
the library, which at that time contained 
only 28,014 books and pamphlets. The Cata- 
logue was in two volumes and was valuable 
in its day, but it has long been superceded 
by a dictionary card catalogue. 

Volume I of the Minnesota Historical Col- 
lections, was originally called Annals of the 
Minnesota Historical Society, and contained 
among other papers, the Act incorporating 
the Historical Society of Minnesota, ap- 
proved Oct. 20, 1849, and the Constitution 
and by-laws of the Society, adopted on the 
14th day of January, 1850. The annals 
were published in 5 parts, and issued in va- 
rious years, from 1850 to 1856. They were 
reprinted in 1872 and called Collections of 
the Minnesota Historical Society, Vol. I, and 
thoroughly indexed and paged. They were 
reprinted again in 1902. In these Annals 
were addresses by Rev. Edward D. Neill, 
Gov. Alex, Ramsey, the first president of 
the Society, the annual report of C. K. 
Smith, the first secretary, and two papers 
by S. R. Riggs on “The Destiny of the In- 
dian tribes,” and on the “Dakota language.” 
Also a paper called ‘“‘The early nomenclature 
of Minnesota,’ which is a subject that our 
present Secretary, Dr. Warren Upham, has 
been writing much more fully upon, and will 
publish in the next volume of the Collec- 
tions. 

These early volumes of Collections, as 
well as the later ones comprise a large 
amount of valuable matter pertaining to the 
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early history of the state and the North- 
west, much of which without such preserva- 
tion by the Society would have been lost. 
General William G. Le Duc, says in an 
article on “The organization and growth of 
the Minnesota Historical society,” Vol. 9 of 
the Collections, that at an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Society subsequent to the second 
annual meeting on Jan. 29, 1852, with Gov. 
Ramsey presiding, that the Society adopted 
a resolution pledging its aid for the publi- 
cation of a Dakota Lexicon compiled by 
Rev. Mr, Riggs and his associates of the 
Dakota mission. A committee of 21 mem- 
bers was appointed to procure subscriptions 
for this purpose. In June, 1852, this work 
comprising a grammar and dictionary of the 
Dakota (or Sioux) language was published 
by the Smithsonian Institution under the 
patronage of the Historical Society of Min- 
nesota. It forms a quarto volume of 338 
pages, being the fourth volume in the series 
of Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
This unique publication and its distribu- 
tion among colleges, libraries, and historical 
societies, gave rise to much favorable com- 


ment and expressions of admiration for a | 
state in embryo whose people had taken | 


such timely action in the preservation of 
the unwritten language of a nation of abo- 
rigines, who must necessarily disappear or 


be absorbed by the English speaking white | 


race. It was also the means of securing 
many and valuable exchanges and donations 
of books for the library. 

In Vol. 3, is a short bibliography of Min- 


nesota, by J. F. Williams, a former secre- | 
tary of the Society. It is the nucleus around | 


which it is expected the Society will expand 
and publish a fuller bibliography of the state 
in the near future. 

A sketch of the first settlement and early 
days of St. Paul, 1838 to 1848, and of the 
Territory from 1849 to 1858, by J. F. Wil- 
liams, is in Vol. 4 of the Collections, and all 
of the volumes contain miscellaneous papers 
on the history of Minnesota and the North- 
west, by such men as Gen, H. H. Sibley, 
Rev. E. D. Neill, the early historian of the 
state, Hon. H. M. Rice, General John B. San- 
born, Judge Charles E. Flandrau, also author 
of a history of Minnesota, Hon. Charles D. 
Gilfillan, Bishop M. N. Gilbert, Bishop Henry 
B. Whipple, and many others. 

The present Secretary of the Society, Dr. 
Warren Upham, has edited the Collections 
from vol. 8 down to the present time, and 








written several of the papers. “The Settle- 
ment and development of the Red River Val- 
ley,” by him, is his first contribution, and is 
in vol. 8. 

“Groseilliers and Radisson, the first white 
men in Minnesota, 1655-56, 1659-60, and their 
discovery of the Upper Mississippi River,” 
was written by Dr. Upham and read at the 
annual meeting of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, Jan. 13, 1902, and at the monthly 
meetings of the Executive Council March 11 
and May 138, 1901, and March 10 and Oct. 
13, 1902. This valuable historical mono- 
graph is in vol. 10, part 2, of the Collections. 

Vol. 18, “Lives of the Governors of Min- 
nesota,’ by General James H. Baker, who 
was at one time Secretary of the State of 
Minnesota, 1860-1862, is one of our most 
valuable publications. Mr. Baker was espe- 
cially fitted for this work, as he has known 
intimately each and every one of the gov- 
ernors of the territory and state, having 
lived on terms of personal friendship with 
them all. The biography of each governor 
is preceded by his portrait, and the portraits 
are from accepted family photographs, most- 
ly taken at the time when each governor 
was filling the executive chair, or as near 
| it as possible. 

Archbishop Ireland says of this book: 
“*The Governors of Minnesota,’ is the story 
of the state of Minnesota. It is a complete 
recital of the events that have gone into 
the formation and the development of our 
whole commonwealth. * * * To one who 
might ask me for the best book on Minne- 
sota, since its organization as a Territory, I 
should unhesitatingly give answer, ‘The Gov- 
ernors of Minnesota,’ by General James H. 
Baker.” 

In 1911 a book on the archaeology of the 
state was published by the Society, but it 
was not one of its Collections. It is enti- 
tled ‘The Aborigines of Minnesota: A re- 
port based on the collections of Jacob V. 
Brower, and on the field surveys and notes 
of Alfred J. Hill, and Theodore H. Lewis; 
the whole collated, augmented and described 
by Prof. N. H. Winchell.” This is quarto 
size, and very richly illustrated. It had been 
planned by the late Hon. J. V. Brower. The 
book treats of the archaeology of the state, 
its aboriginal mounds, the Indian tribes and 
their implements, weapons and ornaments. 
Extensive manuscripts and plat-books of the 
late Alfred J. Hill, of St. Paul, compris- 
ing records of archaeological explorations 











throughout Minnesota and the Northwest 
during many years were used in this pub- 
lication; with large additions from Mr. 
Brower’s and the author’s personal explor- 
ations and surveys. 

Mr. Brower was well known as an archae- 
ologist, and for the survey of the basin of 
Lake Itasca, in Minnesota. The conclusion 
of his studies of Itasca lake and the basin 
in which it lies, was the establishment of 
the Itasca State Park. The Minnesota His- 
torical Society in 1889, through one of its 
committee, inaugurated the project of this 
park; and when it was established in 1891, 
Mr. Brower was appointed its first commis- 
sioner. This responsibility brought much 
labor and vexation. The park was without 
an acre of land and had not a cent of money. 
It was simply a park on paper. The history 
of this whole enterprise with its difficulties 
and vexations, is set forth by Mr. Brower 
in vol. 11 of the Historical Society’s Collec- 
tions. 

Coming down to the present time, vol, 14, 
of the Collections has just come from the 
press, and is one of the noteworthy books 
of the year. 
raphies, 1655-1912," and it is compiled by 
Dr. Warren Upham, Secretary of the So- 
ciety, and Mrs. Rose Barteau Dunlap, his 
literary assistant. 

This book represents an enormous amount 








The title is ““Minnesota biog- | 


of work, as the authors have drawn from 1,000 | 


books and pamphlets, and from the Society’s 
scrap books, a series of sixty-eight volumes 


of newspaper articles and items published | 


from 1861 to the present time. Files of sev- 
eral early newspapers of Minnesota have 
also been thoroughly examined to obtain 
their items of biographies. 
bound newspaper volumes have been thus ex- 
amined for their contributions to this work. 

The scope of the work includes the early 
explorers, fur traders and missionaries, on- 


About 250 | 


ward to the organization of Minnesota as a | 


territory in 1849. Chiefs and otherwise note- 
worthy persons among the aboriginal peo- 
ples, the Ojibways and Sioux, are also in- 
cluded. 

The Minnesota Society’s Historical Collec- 


tions are not for general distribution, but | 


are exchanged for the publications of other 
societies and institutions. They can be ob- 


tained by purchase by those who wish them, 
with the exception of some of the earlier 
volumes, the editions of which are nearly 
exhausted. 











*MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
GENEALOGY. 

By MRS. ROSE BARTEAU DUNLAP. 
“Those who do not look upon themselves 
as a link connecting the past with the fy. 
ture, do not perform their duty to the 
world,” said Daniel Webster, and no doubt 
it is with this sentiment that many seek 
the Genealogical shelves of our Library. 

To those who are not interested in such 
a search it seems an utter waste of time, a 
mere ebullition of vanity, a desire to prove 
themselves better than common humanity, 
if not in their own persons or fortunes, at 
least in their forebears. With glee they 
quote Saxe’s well known lines, and rejoice 
that the proud as well as the humble must 
find a shoemaker’s thread or a hangman’s 
noose somewhere on their family line. 
“Depend upon it, my snobbish friend, 

Your family thread you can’t ascend, 
Without good reason to apprehend 

You may find it waxed at the farther end 
By some plebeian vocation; 

Or worse than that, your boasted Line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine, 

That plagued some unworthy relation!” 

A newly-rich man who longed to claim an 
aristocratic origin went to a_ professional 
genealogist asking him to establish some 
claim to noble descent. The accomplished 
genealogist questioned him on all points, and 
finally learning that he once escaped from 
jail by slipping down a rope tied to a statue 
of King John, invested him promptly with 
a coat of arms as a lineal descendant from 
King John. 

But though we laugh at such pretensions, 
most of us are truly pleased if we have 
noble connections, and there are probably 
few who cannot justly claim them. A few 
weeks ago David Starr Jordan, president of 
Leland Stanford University, gave an address 
in our capitol building, in which he very in- 
geniously traced the common ancestor of all 
of us who are of English descent to be Wil- 
liam the Conqueror! Between him and us 
there are about 30 generations, and as each 
of us has 2 parents, 4 grandparents, 8 great- 
grandparents, 16 great-great-grandparents, 
and so on, we find that each one of us has 
had 1,073,741,824 ancestors since that period. 
Now as all the inhabitants of the British 
Isles amounted to a few thousand in those 
days, they must have married and inter- 


*Paper read at the Faribault meeting of the Minnesots 
Library Association. 
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married, and one line crossed another, till 
it is scarcely possible that anyone of pure 
English descent has not some blood of the 
Norman kings in his veins. The daughters 
of the earls and dukes married lesser no- 
blemen; their children wed clergymen or 
parristers or soldiers, and they again per- 
mitted their offspring to unite with trades- 
men and farmers. The eldest son inherited 
nearly all the feudal property along with 
the title, and so the other children sank to 
a lesser rank, and in a few generations be- 
came the common people! 

It is only in recent years that there has 
been any general desire on the part of the 
common people of America to trace their 
family descent. With the increased spread 
of the various patriotic societies, the Colo- 
nial Dames, Sons and Daughters of the Rev- 
olution, Society of the Cincinnati, Society 
of Mayflower Descendants, etc., there has 
grown up a great demand for literature on 
this subject. 

We in Minnesota are especially favored, 
as we have one of the largest collections 
of works on genealogy and family history 
to be found in the United States,—only ex- 
ceeded, as our Secretary, Dr. Upham, be- 
lieves, by one other, the Library of the N. 
E. Historical and Genealogical Society, in 
Boston. Other specially noted libraries in 
this department are that of the State of 
New York, located in Albany, the Newberry 
Library in Chicago, the Astor and Lenox 
branches of the N. Y. Public Library,. and 
the Wisconsin State Historical Library in 
Madison. 

In the Historical Society’s Library of our 
state, located in our capitol building, we 
have 2,200 bound volumes and 1,125 pam- 
phlets on genealogy, besides many books of 
collective families, publications of societies, 
etc. Of township, county or local histories, 
usually containing much genealogical ma- 
terial, we have nearly 2,000 for the New 
England states alone, while the Middle and 
Western states, Canada, and most of the 
Southern states are quite well represented. 

If you are a novice in this work when you 
come to our reading room, you will follow 
about this order of procedure: Taking a 
Seat at one of the tables, you will tell the 
attendant the family name you wish to 
trace. Perhaps one or more volumes of 
genealogy of this name have been  pub- 
lished, and they will be placed before you. 
The catalogue cards for our genealogic de- 





partment, arranged by themselves in 24 
drawers, will next be consulted, and they 
may refer you to an account of your line 
published in some other family history, or 
in some book of collective genealogies. 
Cards also have been made for many of the 
names contained in town and county his- 
tories, when these have been analyzed. 
After getting whatever information is 
thus easily obtainable, we may consult Sav- 
age’s Genealogical dictionary, in 4 volumes, 
American ancestry, 12 volumes, and the 3 
volumes of index to the first 50 volumes of 
the New England historical and genealogical 
register, the index to the N. Y. genealogical 
and biographical record, the index and hon- 
or rolls of the 88 Lineage books of the D. 
A. R. and year-books and other publications 
of various patriotic or genealogical research 
societies. Munsell’s Index which is the con- 
tinuation of Durrie’s Index, is one of the 
first aids we consult, as it is a fairly com- 
plete list of the genealogies contained in 
local histories and in individual and col- 
lective family histories published before 
1900. The Archives and colonial records 
of those states that have published them, 
the U. S. Census for 1790, the lists of Rev- 
olutionary soldiers from the 13 original 
states, the government pension rolls for the 
early wars, Hotten’s List of emigrants, the 
vital records of the town where the family 
are believed to have lived, books of tomb- 
stone inscriptions, probate records, deeds, 
wills, church records of births and mar- 
riages,—all of these may next be consulted. 
There are two systems of tracing your 
pedigree. In one, you begin at some famous 
ancestor, perhaps the original owner of 
your name who came to America, and trace 
the family downward, through father to 
son, till you come to yourself. This was 
the system most in vogue till very recent 
years. The other method is to begin with 
yourself and trace backward, filling out 
every generation as fully as possible with 
both the men and women of your various 
family lines. Nine generations carry us 
back to the earliest settlement of America, 
and this gives each person 512 grandpar- 
ents. It will be found no easy task to learn: 
the names of all of them, even if we omit 
any reference to their families and histories. 
The women are our most puzzling problem. 
The wife takes the name of her husband, 
and we often find that a man marries Ist 
Eliza, 2nd Jane, and 3d Martha, and a list 














of their numerous children follow, but we 
long in vain to know more of these dames 
than their Christian names. 

Before beginning your ancestral tree, get 
all the authentic data possible from old 
relatives, old letters, and family Bible rec- 
ords. Carefully write down all the names 
and dates you know. Often a Christian 
name will give a clue you seek. As you 
proceed with the work make a note of every 
book you examine, and keep in writing 
every bit of information you gain, giving 
carefully the page and the book, noted by 
title, author and date of publication, from 
which it is taken. Even the best memory 
should not be trusted here. 

The majority of those who come to our 
library are able to trace their line back as 
far as the Revolution. Some follow back 
to Colonial days, and some find their line- 
age clearly given in our English records. 
Of French, German, or Dutch families we 
have very little, but we have a considerable 
number of records from England, Scotland 
and Wales. 

Often readers come to us with very mis- 
taken ideas. Mr. Kingsbury, who was as- 
sistant librarian of the Minnesota Historical 
Society for 18 years, was fond of telling of 
a woman who insisted that her ancestor 
must have been a noted hero, since his war | 
record shows that he was “cashiered.” 
Many come to our library expecting in a 
few hours to find the full record of their | 
family, and having studied faithfully for 
many months are still unable to find all the 
missing links. But for all such there is the 
compensation of a wider knowledge and 
sympathy. The old records seem at first 
dry and statistical, but as one continues the 
study it comes to have the zest of a roman- 
tic chase. Each new discovery is welcomed 
with a thrill of genuine delight, and though 
full success may not be attained, there is 
much enjoyment and increase of knowledge. 
Between the lines one cannot fail to find 
bits of hidden history, hints of manners and 
ways of living and feeling that make us | 
know and love our kindred, until we realize 
that “to live in hearts we leave behind, is 
not to die.” 








*TAX COMMISSION LIBRARY. 
By ORRENA LOUISE EVANS, Librarian. | 
A special library has been defined as one 
that “covers a single definite subject, or a 


*Paper read at the Faribault meeting of the Minnesota 
Library Association. 
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definite group of related subjects, such as 
City planning or Sociology.” This is prob. 
ably the popular conception of such a li- 
brary, but is this really all? In his paper 
delivered at the recent meeting of the Spe- 
cial Libraries’ Association at Ottawa, Mr. 
Dudgeon of the Wisconsin Library Commis. 
sion said: “The special library is a clearing 
house of live ideas on live problems, many 
of the ideas being still in a formative stage.” 
Its function “is to deliver to the busy work- 
er, ready for his use, the records of other 
men’s thought and work and experience, in 
order that there may be no duplication of 
experimental effort and no repetition of er- 
rors.” 

Mr. Cutter considers the “special library as 
one that serves people who are doing things, 
and a reference library, one which serves 
people who are thinking things.” The for- 
mer are already at work and wish prac- 
tical, up-to-date knowledge of a_ subject; 
presented in as concise a form as possible; 
the latter make a more exhaustive study and 
want the history of the subject. 

The special library is always founded for 
a definite purpose and to meet a definite 
demand. Thus, when the Minnesota Tax 
Commission was established, the members 
began asking themselves: “How many 
other states have tax commissions? What 
are these commissions doing? What is the 
trend of legislation elsewhere? How do the 
laws of other states work out, and what is 
the reason for their success or failure?” 

To keep in touch with these things, the 
Commission decided to establish a Refer- 
ence Library and since there was no Legis- 
lative Reference Library in the state, they 
determined to incorporate the _ legislative 
reference idea in this library and to pattern 
it as far as would be practicable in its more 
specialized field, after the Legislative Ref- 


' erence Department in Wisconsin. 


The first problem was the collection of 
material. A list of the tax officials of the 
several states and many of the foreign coun- 
tries having been compiled, letters were 
sent out asking for copies of their reports. 
Soon a system of exchange was established 
whereby these are sent as published in re 
turn for publications of the Minnesota com- 
mission, and these reports together with the 
tax laws form the nucleus of the library. 
Text books of economics and books and 
pamphlets on taxation in all its phases have 
been procured—also a complete set of Min- 
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nesota statutes and reports and the best 
periodicals and newspapers. This accumu- 
lation has been going on until there are at 
present between three and four thousand 
pooks and pamphlets, 

The aim of a special library is not so 
much to present the history of a subject as 
to record the current thought and action on 
that subject. The important thing is to 
know what people are doing and thinking 
at the present time. Often this is not yet 
in print and must be obtained by corre- 
spondence or by original research. 

As an aid to a knowledge of current af- 
fairs we have enlisted the services of press 
clipping bureaus. By means of these we 
keep track of speeches, legislation, edito- 
rials on taxation, and keep our finger on 
the pulse of the people—especially in this 
state. 

You have seen that there is a great 
amount of material coming into the library 
all the time. Much of this is of no value 
to the Commission and is therefore not 
worth keeping. Periodicals are not filed in 
sets, but the articles on taxation are taken 
out and the remainder sent on to someone 
who can use it. These articles are placed 
in manila covers and catalogued as separate 
pamphlets. The newspapers are clipped and 
the clippings, pasted on perforated manila 
cards, are tied together chronologically un- 
der the classification numbers and treated 
as pamphlets. 

In cataloging the important thing is the 
subject card. Secondary cards are of very 
little use but notes are very helpful. What 
the worker wishes to know is what the li- 
brary contains on a certain subject, or what 
is being done along certain lines. 

In this connection, I would mention our 
comparative catalog. We keep a separate 
catalog for referehces to comparative leg- 
islation. Thus, if an article contains a di- 
gest or comparison of legislation in two or 
more states or countries, a card is made and 
placed in this catalog, and if we wish to find 
out—say how many states have an inherit- 
ance tax law, or how the New York law 
differs from that of Massachusetts, we can 
quickly find it without going through all the 
cards in the general catalog. 

Another useful feature is our index digest 
to the opinions of the tax commission and 
to those of the attorney general relating 
to taxation. Often people write in to the 
commission asking the law on different sub- 











jects. Digests are made of the replies. 
These are typewritten on regular 3x5 cata- 
log cards and filed by subject in the opinion 
file, reference being made in the card to the 
date and location of the letters. Now some 
day, a man who feels he is overassessed 
writes in to learn how he can get his taxes 
abated, or an assessor wishes to find out 
how many hours constitute a day’s work. 
The commission can turn to the index and 
find out whether or not they have ever 
passed on the question before, and if so, just 
what they said. Or, maybe, they want to 
know if the attorney general has ever passed 
on the question. Then all they have to do 
is to turn to the index to his opinions. 
These files necessitate considerable hard, 
painstaking work, but their value to the 


commission makes it worth while. 


During the session of the legislature, a 
file of tax bills is kept in the library. As 
each bill is introduced, its title is entered 
on a card and each step is noted in its 
course through the two houses. At the end 
of the session we have a complete history 
of each bill. 

Little more need be said as to the value 
of such a library to the Tax Commission, 
especially at the time of writing the Bien- 
nial Report with its recommendations to the 
legislature. For six months one of the Uni- 
versity professors has been doing research 
and statistical work for the commission and 
the holes in the shelves bespeak the use he 
is making of the books. But though the 
library was established primarily as a source 
of reference for the Tax Commission, it has 
not been maintained for their use alone. 
Members of the legislature in particular and 
the public in general have always been wel- 
come and many avail themselves of the 
privilege. During the special session of the 
legislature, when the gross earnings tax on 
railroads was being discussed, members 
sent to us for statistics relative to taxation 
of railroads in other states. University stu- 
dents spend considerable time with us look- 
ing up material for debates, often coming 
down from Carleton and like colleges. 
Other state departments use the books if 
they need them, and individuals drop in oc- 
casionally. Only last week, a Minneapolis 
man who has written a book on taxation 
signified his intention of spending several 
days in the library bringing his book up to 
date. Thus we see the library is filling a 
real need and doing a real reference work. 








*THE LIBRARY OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF VISITORS. 
By JESSIE V. RHODES, Librarian. 

The work of inspecting public institutions, 
which is the duty of the State Board of Vis- 
itors, requires study of methods used in in- 
stitutions in other states and in other coun- 
tries, and necessitates some acquaintance 
with the various sciences that bear upon the 
care of the public charges in these institu- 
tions. Hence the library of the State Board 
of Visitors, 

This library is not, however, confined in 
its scope to subjects relating directly to in- 
stitutional management, although its modest 
beginning was a collection of reports of 
state and federal institutions, supplemented 
by files of the proceedings of various state 
and national conferences and congresses of 


social workers, together with a quantity of | 


valuable pamphlet material. The student in 
any department of sociology early finds that 
the lines of social endeavor intersect at so 
many points, that a broad viewpoint must be 
gained, if work along these various lines is 
to be co-ordinated, waste and misdirected 
effort avoided, and the maximum of improve- 
ment realized in every endeavor. 

In the work of our Board, consideration 
of conditions in institutions for criminals 
and wayward youth is based upon the study 
of criminology, penology, psychology and 
anthropology, which latter, indeed, have their 


application to work with all classes of in- | 


stitutional inmates. Corrective and reform- 
atory measures include industrial and voca- 
tional training suited to individual cases 


and special conditions, in providing for the | 


welfare and restoration to useful lives of 
those whom society has found it needful to 
restrain. Thus labor problems, economics, 
political science and government, all have to 
be studied in working out the problem of 
how to deal with and how to help the way- 
ward and outcast. 

In institutional inspection, studying how 
to deal with alcoholism, inebriety, tubercu- 
losis, insanity, epilepsy and the various 
classes of mental and physical defectives, 
recourse must be had to medical science; 
oversight of poorhouses, almshouses, hos- 


pitals and sanatoriums, takes these inspect- | 
ors into the field of philanthropy as admin- | 


istered under the auspices of state, city and 
county, on the one hand, and on the other, 





*Paper read at the Faribault meeting of the Minnesota 
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necessitates excursions into the realm of 
general sociology. Looking after the wel- 
fare of those wards of the state in the state 
public school at Owatonna, in the state 
training school for boys at Red Wing, the 
schools at Faribault for deaf, blind and fee- 
ble-minded, they go into the study of educa- 
tional and disciplinary methods, child psy- 
chology, and the various special vocational 
and industrial lines, suited to the peculiar 
needs of defectives and derelicts; of the re- 
lation of destitution to disease and vice; of 
unemployment to crime and drunkenness; 
of child labor to juvenile delinquency, de- 
generacy and stunted development, mental, 
moral and physical; of the value of amuse- 
ments, playgrounds, social centers, gym- 
nasiums, athletics, games, etc., as well as 
sanitation, instruction and guidance, in the 
normal development of the child and youth, 

Indeed the state, in taking upon itself the 
guardianship of certain classes, is doing its 
best to act in the capacity of father, mother, 
physician, alienist, specialist, philanthropist, 
criminologist, scientist, psychologist, educa- 
tor, reformer, mentor, ethical director, and 
what not. 

The old idea of punishment is giving way 
to the new idea of reformation, in the light 
of scientific research. The indeterminate 
and suspended sentence, leniency of first 
offenders, consideration for the welfare of 
dependents, state provision for widowed 
mothers, all these are developments of the 
study of the social sciences, of the “asso- 
ciated life of humanity,” as the science of 
sociology was first defined, by its founder, 
Comte. The phrase conveys the idea of the 
inter-relation and inter-action which exists 
among phases of “social pathology,” and 
which must be taken into account in de- 
veloping remedial measures. The convict, 
the pauper, the delinquent boy or girl, the 
diseased, the vicious, cannot be dealt with 
apart from their relation to society in gen- 
eral and the family in particular. 

A part of the work of the State Board of 
Visitors is the recommendation of legisla- 
tion, with a view to securing intelligent and 
systematic improvement along humanitarian 
lines, in the care of institutional inmates, and 
for general social betterment. Bills drafted 
on lines suggested in the Board’s biennial 
| report recently issued, are now under con- 
_ sideration in the legislature. One provides 
| for the transportation of the insane by 


| 


| trained nurses instead of by sheriffs or their 
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deputies; which is the present archaic meth- 
od. Another relates to the regulation of 
public dance halls, a third would establish a 
department in the bureau of labor for the 
employment of the deaf and blind; still an- 
other would make more adequate provision 
for the care of the tubercular. 

So it is that, in any line of social effort, 
the radiating lines of our “associated life” 
carry us onward to the outer zones that lie 
just bevond, the ever-widening circles of 
social evolution. Housing, heredity, eugen- 
ics, emigration and immigration, social in- 
surance and workmen’s compensation, wom- 
an employment and woman advancement, 
infant mortality, civics,—these are some of 
the topics that suggest twentieth century 
methods of dealing with ancient evils. 

Besides books on all these subjects, we 
believe that our pamphlet files deserve spe- 
cial mention. Our patrons tells us that 
these are nowhere else obtainable in the 
same number and variety, and students are 
referred to us from the reference depart- 
ments of the city libraries, in quest of these 
bulletins and reports, which go right to the 
heart of institutional management, prepared 
as they are by specialists. 

In offering this library for general circula- 
tion, the members of the Board had in mind 
the need of educating sentiment along these 
lines, by affording aid to clubs, societies and 
individuals studying the social sciences. It 
is not intended to limit the privileges of this 
state library to special classes, or to put re- 
strictions in the way of students. The liberal 
policy adopted in the distribution of this lit- 
erature is feasible in view of the responsi- 
ble class patronizing a collection of this 
character. As many books or pamphlets 
may be borrowed at one time as desired, for 
two weeks, and renewed for a like period. 
Cards are not issued, books being loaned 
without other formality than simply the tak- 
ing the name and address of the borrower. 





RE-REGISTRATION OF BORROWERS. 


By FLORA F. CARR, Librarian, 
Mankato Public Library. 


Our registration file consists of first an 
alphabetical file of our readers, and second 
a humerical file, both of which are on cards. 

The alphabetical file is made of the ap- 
plication cards, indexed on the top line with 
the reader’s name inverted. This is on the 











left hand side of the card; the number on 
the right hand side, 

The numerical file bears the number, 
name, (in natural order) and address in the 
order given, each item on a line to itself; 
these three items on the left hand side of 
the card, with date on the right hand side, 
just opposite the number. 

All our indexing we do on the typewriter 
so that our registration drawer presents a 
neat, business-like appearance. Having the 
numerical file on cards gives us a number 
of advantages over a numerical file kept in 
a book; ist, ease of handling cards over 
drawing out a heavy ledger; 2nd, a guide 
card marking beginning of every hundred 
makes looking up a number much easier 
than running down a column of figures and 
turning pages of a book; 3rd, registration 
can be kept a live one much better. When 
a card is turned in by holder’s removal from 
city or from any cause his application card 
is removed from file together with the card 
from the numerical file bearing his number. 
This number may then be assigned to a new 
applicant. 

In re-registering readers the reader turns 
in his old card, signing a new card. The 
reader’s old card is destroyed on the spot. 
The new application is marked Re-registra- 
tion. He may if he wishes take a book at 
this time, but does so without a card; the 
date of drawing out the book is stamped on 
the dating slip in book. A temporary card 
or slip is made out bearing his name, if he 
takes a book, which we keep filed in our 
readers’ file. On the slip we note call num- 
ber of the book, date of taking and on the 
book card reader’s name opposite date. 
Every few days the new applications and 
re-registrations are taken from drawer where 
they have been dropped, the indexing is 


| done, numbers assigned, readers’ cards made 


out and filed in drawer, clipping the new 
card to the temporary slips. When a reader 
returns a book if there is no card in the 
book we know that it is new registration or 


| a re-registration, and his new card is looked 
| up and given to him, and temporary slip 
| destroyed. 


The reason we do not write out card at 


the time of registration is that we find that 





duplications in numbers are far less likely 
to be made; that with often only one at- 
tendant at the desk she may be too busy 
to take the time to write out reader’s card; 
the writing of temporary slip can be post- 















poned if she is busy, simply clipping appli- 
cation card and book card together. Also 
it gives a chance to look up the numbers 
that have been cancelled and that are to be 
used again. A record of the numbers so 
cancelled and re-assigned is kept. 

The present registration is the third for 
the library. The first registration has been 
made long enough ago so that no cards are 
in use. The second was marked with a star 
in front of the number so that it was not 
necessary in making this registration to 
have anything but the number and we be- 
gan at one. 

We have not issued our cards for any 
specified number of years, since we can 
watch for the cancelling of any number and 
feel that another registration will not be 
necessary for a much longer period since 
it is possible with our method to keep prac- 
tically a live registration. 





A. L. A, CONFERENCE, 1913. 


The 1913 conference of the American Li- 
brary Association will be held at the Hotel 
Kaaterskill, in the Catskill mountains, June 
23 to 28. The hotel stands in a very beau- 
tiful location on the top of Kaaterskill moun- 
tain, at an elevation of 3,000 feet above the 
sea. The A. L. A. will have the absolutely 
exclusive use of the hotel during the time of 
the conference, and there are accommoda- 
tions for between 1,000 and 2,000 guests. 
Rates for the conference week are from $3 
to $6 per day on the American plan. 

The Hotel Kaaterskill is reached by the 
Ulster & Delaware railroad from Kingston, 
N. Y. Through cars are run direct from 
New York, via West Shore Railroad. It is 
hoped that parties will be large enough to 
warrant special trains from New York, Bos- 
ton and Chicago. The March A. L. A. bul- 
letin will contain further particulars from 
the Travel Committee, 





MIDWINTER LIBRARY MEETINGS. 


The midwinter meetings at the A. L. A. 
headquarters in Chicago have now become 
an annual event, and the first week in Jan- 
uary, 1913, brought together 134 representa- 
tives from 18 states, the District of Colum- 
bia and two provinces of Canada. Regular 
meetings of the A. L. A. Council and Execu- 
tive Board are held at this time and in addi- 
tion there are conferences of the League of 
Library Commissions, College and reference 
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librarians, Library school directors, and this 
year a meeting of Normal School librarians, 
At the Council meeting some of the topics 
discussed were Relation of the library to the 
municipality, Efficiency of the library staff 
and scientific management and What library 
schools can do for the profession. The 
League of Library Commissions held three 
sessions, with representatives of eleven li- 
brary commissions in attendance. One ses. 
sion was devoted to the future of the travel- 
ing library, with special consideration of 
duplication of work by other agencies, such 
as the university, agricultural college, state 
library and reading circle; open shelf ys. 
fixed collection; getting books into the par. 
cel post; sub-lending through local public 
libraries; and traveling libraries for schools, 
A round table on problems of rural library 
extension was conducted by the secretary 
of the Minnesota Commission, with discus- 
sion of legislative problems, such as tax levy, 
library boards, organization and administra- 
tive problems. Reports of committees and 
miscellaneous discussion occupied the third 
session. The question of parcel post for li- 
brary books received much attention, and 
resolutions were adopted both by the Coun- 
cil and the League, urging the passage by 
congress of some measure which will include 
library books and material in parcel post, 
as this will facilitate the work of inter-libra- 
ry loans, and the wider circulation of travel- 
ing library books to individuals. The large 
increase in the reference work of the Min- 
nesota Commission, as reported in Traveling 
Library Notes is an evidence that there is a 
growing demand for such loans, and that a 
parcel post rate for library books would be 
of great service in bringing library privileges 
to those living in rural communities. 

The first conference of Normal School li- 
brarians was a most profitable one. Topics 
discussed were the problems of the rural 
school library, state supervision of school 
libraries, library instruction and training in 
normal schools, the responsibility of the nor- 
mal schools for furthering a more general 
knowledge of children’s literature. An ef- 
fort will be made to secure the publication 
by the U. S. commissioner of education of a 
co-operative school library list. Resolutions 
were adopted recommending (1) the need of 
centralized supervision of school libraries, 
(2) the need of trained service in high- 
school libraries, (3) required instruction in 
normal schools in library management and 
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children’s literature, with special instruction , Rapids, Mich., whose talk on Vocational guid- 
adapted to rural school library conditions, | ance through English offered many sugges- 
(4) Fuller appreciation of the responsibility | tions to librarians as to ways of co-operation 
and service of normal school librarians, as | between school and library. 
evidenced by faculty rank, salary and assist- There was an attendance of 31 at the 
ance, (5) wherever feasible, a special teach- | morning session and 25 in the afternoon, rep- 
er for library courses in normal schools, (6) | resenting seven public and six school libra- 
co-operation in bibliographical work and | ries. The morning session was held at the 
cataloging. new West Duluth Branch, which was thor- 
There were eight present from Minnesota, | oughly inspected and greatly admired. The 
,including Miss Baldwin, Miss Carey and Miss | topics discussed were of special interest to 
Stearns from the Commission, Miss Wilson, | public librarians, including Library exten- 
supervisor of school libraries, Mr. Gerould, | sion through branches, stations and schools, 
librarian of the University, Miss Hurlbert of | the Library as a social center, and Advertis- 
the Moorhead Normal, Miss Palmer of Hib- | ing the library. Miss Earhart of Duluth and 
bing and Mr. H. W. Wilson. Miss Borresen, of Two Harbors, told of a 
recent visit to a lumber camp to arrange for 
a loan of books. Miss Wiley, of Hibbing, 
TWIN CITY LIBRARY CLUB. reported that boxes of 50 books had been 
A meeting of the Twin City Library Club | sent to two mining locations near Hibbing, 
was held at the Emporium Tea Room, St. | Miss Lowe, of Cloquet, told of an experiment 
Paul on December 5th. There were 100 pres- | in placing books in the Y. M. C. A. At the 
ent, including several librarians and trustees | Close of the session, a delicious luncheon was 
from outside the Twin Cities, who were at- | Served in the basement by Miss Karhart and 
tending the meeting of the M. E. A. The | members of her staff. 
Hon. Philander P. Claxton, U. S. Commis- In the afternoon a school library round 
sioner of Education, was the guest of honor | table was conducted by Miss Martha Wilson 
and gave a most inspiring address, outlining | at the High School building. Mr. Davis was 
a plan for broader library extension, through ! present, and spoke on the work done in the 
the development and perfection of the coun- | English department of the Grand Rapids, 
ty library system. Mr. Claxton places the | Mich., High School to guide pupils’ reading 
public library on the same plane as the pub- | 4nd to relate the English work to vital mat- 
lic school as an integral part of public educa- | ters. The Grand Rapids library had sup- 
tion. A brief business meeting was held at | Plied reading lists for this purpose, which 
the close of the dinner, when the following | Were published in the Bulletin of the Grand 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: | Rapids Public Library, October, 1911. (A 
President, Richard A. Lavell, Minneapolis | copy of this bulletin may be obtained by ad- 
Public Library; Vice-president, Miss Annie | dressing the librarian of Grand Rapids.) 
Wood, St. Paul Public Library; Secretary, | Discussion followed on centralization of 
Mrs. H. W. Wilson, Minneapolis; Treasurer, | Tural school libraries in the county library, 
Miss Louise Evans, Tax Commission Library, | Reading circles for children in town and 
St. Paul. Owing to Miss Evans’ removal | country and Instruction for teachers in the 
from the city, Mrs. Rose B. Dunlap of the | use of the library and children’s reading. 
Historical Society has been appointed as | Miss Roberts of the Superior Public Library, 
treasurer. Miss Eaton of the Superior Normal and Miss 
Ely, of the Duluth Normal contributed many 
: valuable suggestions. 
ROUND TABLE MEETINGS. At four p. m. the meeting adjourned to at- 
A library round table was held in Duluth | tend the general session in the High School 
on February 21, in connection with the | auditorium, when Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thom- 
Northeastern Minnesota Educational Asso- | sen, of the Chicago School of Education, 
ciation. The officers of this association rec- | spoke on Great hero tales and their educa- 
ognized the librarian’s interest in the meet- | tional value. She emphasized the universal 
ing by including on the program Mrs. Gudrun | appeal of the hero-tale, through its ideals of 
Thorne-Thomsen, whose work in story-tell- | courage, endurance and loyalty; and its pow- 
ing is equally valuable to librarians and | er to develope imagination and appreciation 
teachers and Mr. Jesse B. Davis of Grand | of good English and further illustrated these 
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qualities by her charming rendition of the 
story of Sigurd. 

Some of the librarians remained to hear 
Mr. Davis’ address before the High School 
Section Saturday morning and Miss Wilson’s 
talk on Revitalizing the rural school library 
at the Rural School Section was attended 
by a large number of rural teachers, many of 
whom showed great interest in the exhibit 
of books for school libraries, and lists and 
aids for teachers, 





SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL. 


The 14th annual session of the Summer 
School for Library Training will be held at 
the State University, June 18 to July 30, 
1913, in connection with the University Sum- 
mer School. 

The school is under the direction of the 
Secretary ot the Commission and offers the 
usual elementary course, with the members 
of the Commission staff as instructors in the 
major subjects. The course includes classi- 
fication, cataloging, accession and shelf list, 
book selection and buying, and reference 
work, with lectures on administration of a 
small library, and on library topics of gen- 
eral interest by visiting librarians. 

The course is open only to those holding 
library positions or under definite appoint- 
ment to such positions, and to teachers in 
charge of school libraries. There is no tui- 
tion fee for students holding positions in 
Minnesota, but a registration fee of $10 is 
paid by those from other states. Students 
are also required to purchase necessary sup- 
plies, the cost of which is not large. 

The school is primarily designed to offer 
to librarians in small libraries which cannot 
afford trained service, an opportunity to 
learn something of modern library methods 
and gain a broader view of the possibilities 
of library work. There are more than 30 li- 
brarians of public libraries in Minnesota who 
have had no library training, and the Com- 
mission hopes that many of these will plan 
to take the course this year. Applications 
and enquiries are constantly being received, 
and as it will be necessary to limit the class 
to 25, any who are contemplating attendance 
are asked to correspond with the director at 
once. Full announcement giving an _ out- 
line of the program, and further information 
as to board and expenses will be issued 
about May Ist. 








UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTUREs, 


The University of Minnesota in co-opera- 
tion with the Universities of Wisconsin and 
North Dakota is planning to assume as one 
of its functions the policy of supplying high 
class lectures and entertainments to Min- 
nesota towns. It has been impossible on ac. 
count of lack of funds to put agents in the 
field to present the subject to committees, 
so that for the present it is necessary to 
waive all claims to the indulgence of lec. 
ture-course committees and it is urged that 
wherever courses have been successfully 
conducted through the bureaus, considera- 
tion for the University be not permitted to 
interfere with the arrangements for next 
year. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the University will soon be in a position to 
assist the towns that have not yet been able 
to carry entertainment and lecture courses 
of the best kind. The University can sup- 
ply good lectures, first-class readers, and 
the very best small musical combinations 
at prices to suit the means of almost any 
town that has a good hall or church in 
which to hold the entertainment. 

The lectures can be had at prices ranging 
from $10 plus hotel expenses to $50 plus all 
expenses. This means simply that the Uni- 
versity has a number of regular extension 
lecturers who go out for barely enough to 
pay expenses, and that the best known men 
of the University will lecture for half as 
much in Minnesota as in any outside state. 
Dates have to be arranged from the office 
so as not to interfere with regular Univer- 
sity work. 

The chief value of the University lectures 
is that they are truly educational and av- 
thentic—not merely nonsense with a little 
seasoning of garbled truth. 

The musicals can be supplied at prices 
ranging from $20 to $200, depending upon 
the size of the organization. Some very ac- 
ceptable combinations of two to four people 
have been booked at a total expense of $50 
to $90 to the town. 

The musicians who can be secured are the 
very best artists of the Twin Cities. These 
proven artists can leave their work for two 
or three evenings a week and go out into 
the state at prices which the towns now 
pay for mediocre concert groups from Chi- 
cago and elsewhere. 

The lecture and entertainment lists are 
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peing revised and formulated as rapidly as 
possible so that they will be available to 
towns interested. 

The University work must be a growth in 
response to a real need. There is no dis- 
position to revolutionize things. There is no 
possibility of the University’s entering such 
a field for the purpose of making money. 
The highest ideals of the University will be 
attained if only it becomes possible hrough 
the winter lecture course to bring *o all of 
the people the best talent of our own insti- 
tutions. If the movement developes into a 
larger institution, it will be through a steady 
growth. 

Library boards conducting entertainment 
courses are recommended to apply for fur- 
ther information to 


SAMUEL QUIGLEY, 
Director of Extension Work, 
University of Minnesota. 





LIBRARY LEGISLATION. 
The Historical Library Building. 


When the new capitol was completed and 
first occupied in the summer of 1905, five 
large rooms of the east half of the lower 
floor were allotted to the iibrary, portrait 
collection, and museum of the Minnesota 
Historical Society. These extensive and 
very valuable collections pertaining to the 
state history were then mostly removed 
from the old capitol, where they had been in 
danger of being destroyed by fire. 

But the greater part of the portrait collec- 
tion remained in the old capitol, the former 
governor’s rooms being used during several 
years as the state portrait gallery. Only 
about a hundred of these portraits of the 
pioneers and founders of Minnesota, and of 
its later prominent citizens, could be dis- 
played in the reading room of the library 
and in the museum at the new capitol. In 
the old building, liable to complete loss by 
fire, were about three hundred individual 
portraits, besides forty group pictures, com- 
prising more than a thousand portraits, and 
about a hundred and fifty other pictures, as 
of ancient buildings, monuments, paintings 
of historic scenes, and many framed his- 
toric documents. 

Two years ago the council of the Historical 
Society decided that these collections of por- 
traits and other pictures, most of which 
could never be replaced if burned, must be 
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removed from the danger of loss in the old 
capitol. Although they had been the most 
interesting part of the society’s possessions 
for visitors having only a short time to spend 
in its rooms, they were packed in boxes and 
stored for safe keeping in the basement of 
the new capitol, to wait until they can be 
again placed on exhibition in a fireproof His- 
torical Library Building. The wisdom of this 
action was indicated a few weeks later by 
the burning of the Missouri state capitol, 
with almost entire loss of its contents. 

The greatest work of this society, aside 
from its publications relating to the his- 
tory of Minnesota and the Northwest, is the 
accumulation of its library, which at the 
beginning of this year numbered 108,975 ti- 
tles, being in the front rank, as to its extent 
and value, among the great historical libra- 
ries of the United States. It is free and open 
daily to the public as a reference library, but 
its books are not permitted to be loaned 
away. 

The Minnesota department of this library, 
relating particularly to this state, includes 
more than 2,000 books and about 1,800 pam- 
phlets. It comprises state, county, city and 
town histories, atlases, and business direc- 
tories; journals of the legislature, and the 
laws enacted; reports of departments of the 
state government; and all Minnesota publi- 
cations, historical, descriptive, biographical, 
and statistical, beginning with the narra- 
tions of the earliest explorers. 

The society has also taken special care to 
obtain all published township, city, and coun- 
ty histories and family genealogies of the 
United States and Canada. 

Another department which is much con- 
sulted is the series of reports of the United 
States Patent Office. All the publications 
of our national government are received gra- 
tuitously, this being a designated depository 
library, 

Files of nearly all the newspapers pub- 
lished in Minnesota as a territory and state, 
since 1849, have been gathered and preserved 
by this society. Its present number of bound 
newspaper volumes is 9,641; and its Minne- 
sota newspapers daily, weekly, and monthly, 
regularly received, are 430, all being donated 
by the editors and publishers, who appreciate 
the importance of having them placed where 
they will be preserved for all coming time. 
This department of the library is a priceless 
treasury of materials for future historians, 
showing the development of Minnesota, of 








its counties, and of its separate townships, 
from their beginning to the present day. 

On account of the steady increase of the 
library and other collections of this society, 
now overcrowding all its departments, it is 
evident that an ample building, fireproof and 
large enough for the expected growth of 
these collections during the next fifty years 
or more, similar to the buildings devoted to 
state history in Madison, Wisconsin, and in 
Des Moines, Iowa, should be provided on 
some site near the capitol. An additional 
reason for the creation of a Historical Li- 
brary Building is that other state depart- 
ments want to occupy the rooms to be then 
vacated. In the proposed new building 
space is expected to be given for the State 
Public Library Commission, which has a 
room in the capitol adjoining the Historical 
Society. 

Bills providing for this Historical Library 
Building have been introduced in the legis- 
lature by Representative Orr and Senator 
Rockne, to appropriate for its construction 
$150,000 yearly during the next three years, 
to be expended under the direction of the 
State Board of Control. The architectural 
plans are to be in harmony with the capitol, 
and the building is designed to front on the 
capitol ground. 


Library Law Amendments. 


At the recommendation of the Committee 
on legislation appointed at the Faribault 
meeting of the M. L. A. a bill amending the 
library law has been introduced in the Leg- 
islature. This bill raises the limit of tax 
levy for library purposes from two to three 
mills, and revises the law authorizing exten- 
sion of library privileges, so that a county, 
town, city or village board making a contract 
with any existing public library for its use, 
may establish a library fund by levying an 
annual tax of not over one mill on the dollar 
of all the taxable property outside of any 
city or village wherein a free public library 
is located or which is already taxed for the 
support of any such library. 

The committee made a careful study of 
laws in other states, and submitted the 
amendment to the attorney general for its 
final wording. It is felt that this amend- 
ment has two advantages over the former 
law: ist, in putting the extension work on 
a permanent basis through levying an an- 
nual tax, and 2nd, that by excluding cities 
or villages already taxed for library pur- 














poses, the tax is levied only on those com- 
munities which will derive direct benefit 
from the extension plan. 


Legislative Reference Department. 


A number of bills establishing legislative 
reference departments are under considers. 
tion in both the Senate and House. One of 
these authorizes such a department under 
the Library Commission, another under the 
State Library, and another creates a new 
commission known as the Legislative Refer. 
ence Commission, composed of the Pres. 
ident of the State University, the Lieutenant 
Governor and a person appointed by the per. 
son last elected speaker of the House of 
Representatives. The value of such a de 
partment as an aid to good legislation is un. 
questioned and Minnesota should take its 
place with other progressive states in this 
work, but it is of the utmost importance that 
no political influence should be brought to 
bear on its organization. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS. 


Library Commission Report. 

The seventh biennial report of the Com- 
mission has been issued and has been sent 
to librarians and members of library boards. 
Librarians are asked to preserve these for 
reference in their file of library literature 
and library boards may find some profitable 
suggestions by comparing the work done by 
their libraries with that of others whose 
conditions are similar. 


Library Notes and News Index. 
The title page and index to volume 3 of 
Library Notes and News is mailed with this 
number of the bulletin. It is hoped that 
libraries whose income warrants this expense 
will find the bulletin of sufficient value to 
bind the volumes as they are completed and 
others should provide a pamphlet box for 
this purpose. 
Buying List of Books for Small Libraries. 
A new edition of the Buying list of books 
for small libraries, compiled by Zaidee 
Brown, revised by Caroline Webster, has 
been reprinted for the League of Library 
Commissions. The list is designed for small 
libraries with limited incomes whose work 
is mainly circulating books for general read- 
ing. The Commission will send copies of the 
list to all the smaller libraries in the state, 
and to any larger library upon application. 
Many libraries will find it useful as a check- 
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list for strengthening various classes, and 
it will be an invaluable aid to new libraries 
in making their first purchase. A list of 
periodicals recommended for the smallest 
libraries with full annotations is a valuable 
feature of the new edition. 


Children’s Reading. 

The Children’s reading, by }k'rances Jen- 
kins Olcott, published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., at $1.25 net, is primarily a book for 
parents, but librarians will find it a welcome 
aid, because it expresses clearly and simply 
principles for the guidance of children’s 
reading in concrete form for the use of 
parents and teachers. The book is not only 
readable but practical, based on the au- 
thor’s fourteen years’ study of children’s 
needs and experience in meeting them. It 
discusses the influence of good and bad 
pooks, children’s interests, ways of guiding 
reading, and presents in separate chapters 
the different classes of literature for chil. 
dren, supplemented by lists of books in each 
class. 

The book should be on the shelves of 
every public library, and librarians should 
take pains to put it in the hands of parents 
and teachers. 

Children’s Literature for Normal School Pu- 
pils. 

A valuable number in the series on Mod- 
ern American library economy, as illustrated 
by the Newark, N. J., Free Public Library, 
is the Course of study for Normal School 
pupils on literature for children, by Julia S. 
Harron, Corinne Bacon and J. C. Dana. Elm 
Tree Press, 189 Broad St., Newark, N. J. $1. 

This outlines very fully a course of 12 les- 
sons, planned to assist teachers in gaining 
the acquaintance with children’s literature 
so necessary to their equipment. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

Harper’s magazine, June 1850-May, 1873, 
46v., bound. J, F. Lyons, 2528 Pillsbury 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Cloud Normal library has the following 
duplicates to give to any library desiring 
them: 

U. S. catalog, 1902, unbound. 

Cumulative book index, 1902-7, unbound. 

Cumulative book index, 1907, 1910, bound. 

Cumulative book index, 1911, unbound. 

Poole’s index, 1887-1892, bound. 

Readers’ guide, 1908, bound. 

Ottilie Liedloff, Librarian. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES. 


A circular letter with blank attached has 
been mailed to all club secretaries, with the 
request to fill out the blank and return to 
the Library Commission. An early selection 
secures the desired library for the club and 
facilitates the work of the traveling library 
department. 

The reference work in the Commission of- 
fice was heavier for the month of January, 
1913, than it has ever been. The following 
comparative statistics show the increasing 


demands: Magazine 
Requests Subjects Books articles 

1912 90 90 40 477 

1913 152 185 81 779 


The requests represented many topics for 
debates, which included material on affirma- 
tive and negative sides of the question. 

The third edition of the pamphlet “Books 
on agriculture and The Farmers’ library” has 
just been issued. This contains lists for 
three additional farmers’ libraries and many 
new titles in the open shelf collection. 

A library on Handicraft and another on 
School arts has accompanied the State Art 
Society’s exhibits. The Handicraft collec- 
tion has been exhibited at Jordan, Howard 
Lake, Litchfield, and Willmar. The School 
arts exhibit has visited Spring Grove, Wells, 
Fairmont and Windom. Many other towns 
are scheduled for the circuits. 

A call from Grand Rapids for forty-seven 
libraries for distribution among rural schools, 
taxed the surplus traveling library resources 
to the utmost. In response thirty-one libra- 
ries, to date, have been sent. 

Results from the traveling libraries placed 
on the Educational train—which toured the 
Northern part of the state Nov. 5-20 are 
shown in the following statement. Of the 
forty-five towns visited seven already had 
traveling libraries—twenty-five libraries 
were placed at stations along the route and 
ten more at adjoining towns. Nine towns 
have, as yet, no libraries. In some instances 
more than one library was placed at the 
same shipping point, but serving totally dif- 
ferent communities. According to this 
count a total of forty-seven stations were 
added to the traveling library map. 

H. J. 8. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY NOTES. 


County teachers’ meetings were attended 
in Red Wing, Nov. 12; Benson, Nov, 23; An- 
oka, February 1st and Long Prairie, March 











ist and talks made to the teachers. A visit 
was made to St. Peter Nov. 16 to start the 
organization of the school library. This 
work was carried on under the direction of 
Miss Rhoaa Peterson of the St. Peter Public 
Library. The Benson school library was 
classified, marked and arranged, with the 
aid of students and teachers, January 28-30. 


A talk on school libraries was given to the 
teachers of the Cokato associated district 
Saturday Dec. 14th. The associated schools 
have combined their orders this year and the 
oooks are sent out in traveling libraries by 
the central school at Cokato. Convenient 
traveling library boxes have been designed 
and made by the manual training department 
of the Cokato school. 

An exhibit of books for school libraries, 
lists and aids was held in the auditorium dur- 
ing the meeting of the Minnesota Education- 
al Association Dec. 5-6. Rural school libra- 
ries were discussed in the County Superin- 
tendents’ section, December 5th. The libra- 
rians of the five normal schools chose the 


time of the educational meeting for a confer- | 
Smith and will make her future home in St. 


| Paul.” 


ence and arrived in time to attend the Twin 
City Library Club supper Thursday evening. 
On Friday informal meetings were held and 
library problems discussed. It is hoped that 
such a conference may be an annual event. 


Library exhibits were shown and talks 
given at the district educational meetings in 
Detroit and Duluth. Following the Detroit 
meeting a visit was made to Clay county 
rural schools to inspect the libraries. With 
the county superintendent Miss Rushfeldt 
and Miss Anderson of the Moorhead Normal 
School, four typical country schools were 
visited. In three of the schools the quality 
of the recent purchases was reassuring as 
the majority of the books bought in the last 
two years were of the best, the county super- 
intendent having selected most of them. 
The children were asked to hand in the ti- 
tles of favorite books and the book which 
“teacher” had read aloud usually headed the 
list. When the teacher was unacquainted 
with the books in the library the children 
had not found the most interesting ones. 


A bill has been introduced in the legisla- 
ture which permits school libraries to com- 


bine with a local public library and to be- | 


come branches of such public library. The 
bill has been reported favorably by the edu- 
cational committee. 
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being given by Miss Ruth Ely of the Duluth 
Normal School. 

Library usage and book selection for 
teachers will be given at the Teachers’ train- 
ing school held at the University Farm this 
summer, ard Miss Hurlbert of the Moorhead 
Normal school and Miss Ely of the Duluth 
Normal will give similar courses in the sum- 
mer terms at these schools. M. W. 





PERSONAL. 

Mrs. Gertrude Butler McPherson, for many 
years librarian at Stillwater, died Decem- 
ber 9, 1912. A stroke of paralysis in Novem- 
ber, 1910, made it necessary for her to give 
up her work, and a second stroke from which 
she never recovered consciousness came a 
few days before her death. All who knew 
her will always remember her for her brave 
and cheerful spirit, her utter forgetfulness 
of self, and her untiring devotion to her 
family, her friends and her work. 

Miss Jennie Hall, for eight years an as- 
sistant in the Library Commission office, was 
married March 7th to Mr. William Henry 


Miss Martha Chapin has resigned as libra- 
rian at Owatonna, on account of the death of 
her father and has removed to Portland, 
Oregon. Miss Carol Clarkson has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian in charge. 

Elias J. Lien has been re-appointed state 
librarian for the next two years, 

Miss Louise Evans has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Tax Commission to 
become assistant in the Legislative Refer- 
ence Department of the State Library, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Lillian Sutherland who began work 
as children’s librarian at Virginia in No- 
vember last, was obliged to resign on ac- 
count of ill health and has returned to her 
home in Maine. 

Mrs. Lydia DeLaurier has been elected 
librarian at Long Prairie. 





NEWS OF MINNESOTA LIBRARIES. 


(Items of news for this column are solicited frum all 


| libraries in the state. They should be sent to the Secre- 


tary of the Commission 7 the 15th of the month pre- 
: etin, which appears quarter- 
ly in March, June, September, and December.) 


Baudette. The Board of Trade has made 
arrangements to open a reading-room in con- 


| nection with the traveling library. It will 
| be located in the council room and open two 
A course in library methods with credit is | 


nights each week. 
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Benson. The Carnegie library at Benson 
was dedicated February 14th. The exercises 
were held in the library, which was crowded 
to its utmost capacity. The invocation was 
given by Father Shea, and Mr. E. R. Aldrich, 
president of the library board, on behalf of 
the library association turned over to the 
city the books and furniture which was the 
property of the association, briefly reviewing 
the various attempts to establish a library, 
and the work of the library association since 
its organization in 1907. Mayor Kane on be- 
half of the city accepted the gift, commend- 
ed the work of the library association and 
the present library board, and turned over 
the custody of the building to the board. 
He disarmed all critics of the expense of the 
library by showing that the levy amounted 
to only 45 cents for each $1,000 worth of 
property. Miss Clara Baldwin, secretary of 
the Commission, spoke on the purpose of the 
library and what it should mean in the life 
of the community. Music was furnished by 
the orchestra and two soloists and the pro- 
gram closed with the singing of America. 

On the following Saturday afternoon, a 
special program was given for the children 
of the grades. The High School orchestra 
and quartette gave a musical program, and 
Miss Margaret Merrill, of Minneapolis, en- 
tertained the children with stories. A reci- 
tation was given by Miss Carrie Bowers and 
Miss Baldwin talked on the care and use of 
books. 

The building, which was completed for 
$7,700 is built of brick with Kasota stone 
trimmings. It is 36x50 feet, and the main 
floor is in one room with a librarian’s work 
room partitioned off by book-cases, and coat- 
closets on either side of the vestibule. The 
interior finish is oak with a beamed ceiling 
and walls and ceiling are tinted in harmoniz- 
ing shades of a light tan color. In the base- 
ment there is an auditorium which will seat 
100 people, a store room and a room which 
will be used as an office by the city clerk. 
In exchange for the use of this room, the 
council is furnishing light and heat from the 
city plant. 

The library will be open every evening 
and two afternoons each week. Miss Helen 
Scofield is librarian. On the first opening 
night in the new building 100 books were 
given out, surpassing all previous records. 

Brainerd. The Children’s Hour was re- 
sumed last November on Saturday afternoon, 
and since then meetings have been held reg- 
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ularly every other Saturday. The attend- 
ance has ranged from about forty at one of 
the first meetings, to ninety-two at the last. 

The ladies in charge of the Children’s 
Hour meet on the Thursday afternoon fol- 
lowing each Children’s Hour to make plans 
for the work. 

There are now classes in cap and hammock 
weaving, sewing, crocheting and _ basket 
weaving. The classes in sewing have made 
pillow slips, skirts and towels, all of which 
have been donated for the use of the visiting 
nurse, also they have dressed dolls, eighteen 
of which were given to poor children at 
Christmas time, and the remainder sold, 
bringing $9. Fifteen baskets, each contain- 
ing a complete Christmas dinner, bags of ap- 
ples, candy and nuts, and toys and dolls were 
given by the Children’s Hour to poor and 
needy families and persons of the city, at 
Christmas time. 

A special effort has been made to induce 
more of the poorer children of the city to at- 
tend the meetings. For this purpose, attrac- 
tive invitations were written and given to 
the visiting nurse for distribution. In one 
of the classes alone it was found that nine 
children had responded to these invitations. 

Each meeting of the Children’s Hour is 
opened with a program of musical numbers 
or recitations, and at two meetings Master 
John Thabes showed very interesting mir- 
rorsecopic pictures of the relics of Pompeii 
while Mrs. W. C. Cobb gave a most instruc- 
tive talk on the same. At the Christmas 
meeting, a special program by boys and girls 
preceded the serving of ice-cream, cake and 
cookies to all the children present. At the 
last meeting, a valentine box and valentine 
decorations were used to make the hour an 
unusually attractive one to the children. 

Cannon Falls. Two short plays were given 
by home talent on January 31st, clearing 
about $80 for the benefit of the library, and 
on February 14th the students of the Normal 
Department gave an entertainment in the 
High School auditorium, the proceeds of 
which were nearly $30. 

Cass Lake. A library and reading-room 
has been established through the efforts of 
an association of women, and is meeting with 
great success. 

Chatfield. The committee of the Commer- 
cial Club in charge of the Rest Room and 
Public Library has again secured from the 
business men the pledge of an amount sufli- 
cient to provide for the rent of the building 












and fuel to Dec. Ist, 1913. The ladies have 
agreed to do their part also and the institu- 
tion is assured for another year. 

Chisholm. The question of a site for the 
public library was submitted to vote, and re- 
sulted in a large majority for an excellent 
location on the main street across from the 
village hall. The council has made an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for the building, and 
the library board will immediately proceed 
with plans. 

Cloquet. The public library is making an 
effort to reach the new Americans of Cloquet 
by providing books in easy English for those 
just learning to read our language. The li- 
brarian is giving a series of talks at the 
library to school children beginning with the 
fourth grade. The subjects include book 
construction and care, reference books, and 
the use of the catalog. In the High School 
the instruction is made a part of the regular 
school work. 


Detroit. The contract for the Carnegie 
building has been let and work will begin at 
once. The county commissioners of Becker 
county have appropriated $600 to the library 
board and the library will be open to all res- 
idents of the county. 

The library club gave a home talent enter- 
tainment, consisting of two one-act comedies, 
on January 28th, the proceeds of which will 
be devoted to purchase of books. 

Dodge Center. The Fortnightiy Club of 
Dodge Center raised money for the support 
of the library by placing boxes in several 





' by 1,000 people. 


places of business for the receipt of offer- | 


ings. 

Duluth. A new and timely reading-list on 
City government has been issued by the 
Duluth Public Library and an attractive 
folder containing Rules and regulations has 
also been printed. More liberal rules have 
recently been adopted, allowing borrowers 
to take as many volumes of non-fiction as are 
needed, in addition to one volume of fiction 
or one current magazine. The two-card sys- 
tem has been abolished and no guarantors are 
required. 


Fairmont. An illustrated lecture on birds 


was given ty G. O. Shields, under the aus- 
pices of the library board. 

The Travel Class had a library day at the 
library on March 1ith, when reviews of re- 
cent books were given and the secretary of 
the Commission gave a talk on Literature 
for children. 


_ attended especially by students and teach- 








Upon petition of the library board, the 
city council has increased the budget for the 
library to $1,250 for the coming year, 

Faribault. The library board has applieg 
to the county commissioners for an appro. 
priation of $500 to enable them to extend the 
use of the library to all residents of the 
county. 

Fergus Falls. Story-hours, with an ayer. 
age attendance of 50 children, have been held 
every other week, in charge of Mrs. E, B, 
Adams. 

Glencoe. The membership dues have been 
reduced from $2.00 a year to 50 cents. 

Hastings. The library lecture course 
given at the High School auditorium has 
been well patronized, 

Hibbing. Branch library stations have 
been established in two locations in the 
township. The story-hour for children of the 
lower grades has been established as a reg. 
ular feature of the children’s department, 


Hopkins. A public library has been estab- 
lished by the city council in a room on the 
second floor of the new city building, which 
it is hoped will eventually become a branch 
of the Minneapolis Public Library. 

Litchfield. The exhibit of handicraft 
loaned by the State Art Society was visited 
On one evening the Won- 
an’s Club gave a reception and Dr. Daniels 
talked on the possibilities of starting classes 
in handicrafts in Litchfield, 

A farmers’ reading room has been estab- 
lished in the basement of the library by Mr. 
Paul E, Sturges, agriculturist of the High 
school farm course. 


Madison. The library and school exten- 
sion course under the auspices of the library 
and school boards has furnished a fine pro- 
gram of entertainments and lectures, includ- 
ing President Vincent, Senator Clapp, Judge 
Powers, President J. N. Kildahl, the Univer- 
sity Glee Club and St. Olaf College Band. 

Mankato. An exhibit of books of interest 
to farmers was held at the Farmers’ institute, 
and a reading list of Books for farmers was 
distributed. Miss Carr spoke on the condi- 
tions under which country people may use 
the library. Another list recently issued is 
Up-to-date books on live subjects. 

A series of lectures on American poets 
by Mr, Frost, head of the English depart- 
ment in the Normal School, has been given 
in the library lecture room and has been well 
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ers of the schools. Story-hours have been 
conducted on Saturday mornings, with the 
help of students from the Story telling Club 
of the Normal School. 

Minneapolis. While Minneapolis stands 


| 


| 
| 


| 


nineteenth in population among cities of the | 
United States, its public library ranks ninth | 
in total circulation, tenth in number of read- | 
ers’ cards, and first in per capita circulation. | 

The five villages of Wayzata, Hopkins, Ex- | 


celsior, Robbinsdale and St. Louis Park have 
petitioned the Hennepin county commission- 


ers to make a contract with the Minneapolis | 


Public Library so that branches may be es- 
tablished in these five villages. All but Ex- 
celsior have already started libraries, that at 
Wayzata being the largest. The villages — 
would provide the expense of the building, 
librarian and equipment. The Minneapolis 
library board favors the plan, and it is hoped 
that it may be carried to a successful con- 
clusion. 

North Branch. A gift of 255 books was re- 
ceived at Christmas time from Mrs. F. W. 
Morgan, Beloit, Wis. The library now con- 
tains about 750 books and a permanent or- 
ganization has been formed. 

Northome. The library at Northome 
which contained about 500 volumes has been 
destroyed by fire. 

Olivia. The Village Improvement Society 
has undertaken the organization of a library 
in Olivia. A mass meeting was called to dis- 
cuss the question, when Miss Baldwin of the , 
Library Commission spoke of the benefits 
to be derived from a library and ways and 
means of maintaining it. A luncheon was 
served at the close of the meeting to raise 
money for the library fund. The Commer- 
cial Club has provided a room, with heat | 
and light, and several hundred books have 
been acquired by donation. 

Owatonna. The book-dealers of the city 
co-operated with the public library in ar- 
ranging an exhibit of books for children be- 
fore Christmas. 

In January, Dr. Corbin, a missionary from 
China gave a lecture on China in the trus- | 
tees’ room of the library. | 

Red Wing. Miss Grace McKinstry, of 
Faribault, gave a lecture before the Art | 
Club, on an exhibit of pictures loaned by the | 
State Art Society. 


About 100 new juvenile books have been | 
received at the West End reading room. | 
These were secured through gifts from Ed- | 
und P. Brooks, of Minneapolis, a friend of 


i 
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the library in St. Paul and Jens K. Gron- 
dahl, of Red Wing, and by disposing of a 
number of old volumes. 


A Christmas story-hour was given to the 
children at the West End, and Dr. C. L. 
Opsal gave an illustrated talk on Norway in 
February. . 

Rochester. The county extension work 
during the first year has been very gratify- 
ing. Twelve stations were established, be- 
sides several small collections of books cir- 
culated locally in rural districts. The total 
circulation in the country was 7,527. An 
appropriation of $300 has been made for the 
coming year. 

St. Charles. The Civic League of St. 
Charles has undertaken the establishment 
of a public library. A basket social was 
held New Year’s eve, when a supper was 
served and an appropriate program given. 
The total receipts were $53.10. Several 
hundred books have been donated. 

St. Cloud. New shelving has peen placed 
in the children’s room, which now presents 
a very attractive appearance, and the entire 
upper floor has been redecorated. 

St. Louis Park. The council has estab- 
lished a public library at St. Louis Park and 
made an appropriation of $200 for its main- 
tenance. It will be open two afternoons and 
evenings each weeks, and Sunday from 2 to 
9:30 p. m. 

St. Paul. Mr. E. D. Litchfield, of New 
York has been chosen as architect for the 
new library building. The site is now being 
cleared, ready to begin work in the coming 
summer. 

Slayton. The village of Slayton started 
a reading-room about a year ago. The sum 
of $230 was raised by subscription from the 
business men, and the council granted the 
use of the village building, and appointed a 
committee consisting of three pastors from 
the various churches to supervise the work. 
A magazine and newspaper rack was made 
by the boys in the manual training class at 
a small cost, and the room was suitably fur- 
nished and supplied with magazines and 


| papers. The traveling library supplies books, 


and is open one evening each week, while 
the reading room is open every evening. The 
council has made an appropriation sufficient 


| to carry on the work until the matter can 


be submitted to the vote of the people, and 
in the mean time money will be raised by 
subscriptions and entertainments for a per- 
manent library fund. 








Tracy. The library at Tracy was destroyed 
by fire, but the loss was covered by $500 in- 
surance. 


Two Harbors. The librarian’s annual re- 
port to the county commissioners showed that 
there are 31 stations in which 755 books are 
in use. A larger appropriation was asked 
for, but the commissioners granted only 
$500 the same as the year before. The li- 
brarian recently visited one of the lumber 
camps where it was found that a neat shelf 


has been put up in the office, and that the | 


books are in great demand. 
Virginia. The new 


500, was dedicated January 10. 
noon, the school children came by grades, 


marched around the building, and were en- | 


tertained with stories by Miss Stella Wood, 
Kindergarten director of Minneapolis. In 
the evening the main floor of the building 
Music was furnished by the 
Mr. M. E. Fanning, president of 


was filled. 
orchestra. 


the library board gave a brief history of the | 


library and presented the building to the 


city. The mayor responded, and the pres- 


ident of the school board spoke on the plan 
for combining the school library with the 
public library. Miss Baldwin extended con- 
gratulations on behalf of the Library Com- 
mission, and Miss Wood told an appropriate 
little humorous tale of a kitten. The speak- 
er of the evening was President George E. 
Vincent of the State University. In his ad- 
dress on “A picture gallery of the mind,” he 
drew graphic pictures of the library, and its 
intluence on the life of the community, 
stimulating his audience to make the best 
use of it by many suggestions. The libra- 
rian reports that his references to Plato, 
Socrates and Aristotle were followed by 
many requests for these writers, while Pen- 
dennis and Pickwick papers have had an 
unprecedented run. The building is con- 
venient for work, and beautiful in its inte- 
rior arrangement and decorations, the in- 
direct lighting being particularly satisfac- 
tory. In the basement the auditorium and 
club room are already being put to good use 
by various organizations, while the Sunday 
afternoon victrola concerts have proved ex- 
tremely popular. 


The circulation on the first day after the 
opening was 507, and has had a daily aver- 
age of mcre than 200. 








library building at | 
Virginia, built by the city at a cost of $42,- | 
In the after- | 





The council has purchased two additiona) 
lots adjoining the library site, and the park 
board will beautify the grounds as soon as 
weather permits. 

Wadena. The council has made an ap. 
propriation of $125 to purchase furniture 
and shelving for the library room in the new 
city hall. 

White Bear. The library board has re. 
ceived an offer of $5,000 for a library build. 
ing from the Carnegie Corporation. The 
council has passed a resolution accepting the 
gift, but the site has not yet been chosen, 

The Shlevefrage gave a benefit play, “The 
Ladies of Cranford,” on December 13th, to 
raise money for the purchase of pictures for 
the library walls. 

Willmar. The library board has decided 
to apply to the county commissioners for an 
appropriation for county extension work. 
The Monday Afternoon Club had a library 
day, March 8rd, when Miss Baldwin, of the 
Library Commission, spoke on The library 
as a social factor, Miss Amy Hanscom, li- 
brarian at Willmar told of the Aims and 
needs of the Willmar library, and Mrs. Alice 
Lamb, librarian of Litchfield, made a special 
plea to mothers to guide the reading of 
children and young people, and spoke of the 
success of county extension in Meeker 
county. 

Wilmont. A free library was opened by 
an association in Wilmont on December 14th, 
when an all-day program was given for peo- 
ple in town and country. Mr. Hughes, edi- 
tor of Farm, Stock and Home addressed the 
farmers in the afternoon and talked to the 
boys on testing seed corn. Prof. Maria L. 
Sanford talked in the afternoon on the need 
of organizing for improvement of conditions 
in town and country and so inspired those 
present that a temporary organization was 
straightway completed. In the evening she 
gave a lecture for the benefit of the library 
on “How to make home happy.” The secre 
tary of the Commission was precent to assist 
in getting the books ready for circulation, 
and spoke in the morning and afternoon on 
the use and value of libraries. 

Windom. The village council has appro- 
priated $50 to the library for purchase of 
books. The library is maintained by the 
women of the Tourist Club, and has recently 
been classified and reorganized with the as 
sistance of Miss Carey of the Library Com- 
mission. 
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